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CHOWAN COLLEGE, NOVEMBER, 1916 


Alma Mater 
ANNIE ABERNATHY, ’90. 


On the plains of Carolina, 
’Neath its skies of blue, 

Stands our noble Alma Mater 
Glorious to view. 

With her classic walls and columns 
Looks she proudly down 

Reared against the arch of heaven 
With the stars for crown. 


By Meherrin’s rippling waters 

Where the sun gleams play 

We, her loyal friends and daughters, 
Pledge our love for aye. : 
Praise to her! God grant His blessing; 
May He give rich store. 

Chowan we will ever cherish, 

We would love her more. 
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The Spirit of Old Chowan 


Besstr Wortuineton Horne, ’89. 


When the invitation came to me, too long a wanderer from 
these classic walls, to participate in this interesting event, 
it was so gracious and so inclusive as to sweep all obstacles 
to the four winds. 

It is true the fear-thought crept in, that perhaps I had 
not kept pace with my sisters of Chowan. It was easily 
imaginable that I had become a back number and I might 
have declined this gracious opportunity to deliver my mess- 
age, had not Miss Wynne, in Chowan loyalty, confided to 
me that I would perhaps meet some of my school-mates who 
retained, in marked manner, the ideals of other years— 
indeed, who thought that the education which served our 
mothers so wholly might still serve us. Then I knew I was 
safe, for this is about what I think myself. 

So if, to others of you, my views appear antediluvian, 
judge of their soundness as you will, but remember that 
life for me, interpreted in terms of old Chowan faith, joy 
and loyalty, safe-guarded by delectable hostages to fortune in 
historic, blessed old Jersey, has kept me secure from even 
a passing temptation to the innovations that from time to 
time upset the social order in the name of modern education. 
I can establish an alibi for every date that ever gave a blase 
population the diverting spectacle of a Fifth Avenue parade. 
(This on the faith of one whose academic watchword and 
life long slogan is “Veritas’”—your speaker of this after- 
noon. ) 

I am reminded that I must not speak of war in the pres- 
ence of Hannibal—still I am glad that so clear-visioned 
and delightful a sociologist as Mr. Wells has declared that 
“The essence of the higher education is today, as it has 
always been, Philosophy”—so I cheerfully, confess that when 
here my major interest was Philosophy. 
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By due process of reasoning my original debt to Chowan 
goes back to the fifties, when Anne Judson Battle of this 
village, charming, cultured, consecrated was graduated from 
this college. Today hers is the glory of going on in scores of 
happy, useful lives. It was her grandson who brought per- 
manently into my life the pleasantness and peace of Philoso- 
phy. 

Just at this point you will believe me when I say I never 
thought a woman was any older than she felt. I feel all 
that the autocrat felt when, upon a similar occasion, his 
accustomed elegance lapsed into sheer emphasis as he ex- 
claimed : 


“Hang the Almanac’s cheat and the catalog’s flight, 
Old Time is a liar—we’re twenty tonight.” 


A short time ago a physician advised me to read the 
speeches of a certain pacifist from Nebraska as a sedative. 
Simultaneously a friend of the “frank-and-flat” school of 
speech advised me to accompany my husband to Boston for 
an intellectual bath. Being a free lance, I did neither 
the one nor the other. I come back to you very much as 
I left you only with a vaster debt of love that has grown 
inevitably out of the more abundant life that I have found 
in the years that have passed. I was quite homesick as I 
read the speeches of the girls last year. Happily the dis- 
appointment was softened by the appearance in New York 
of Mrs. Brewer, who visited her daughters, Jessie and Eliza- 
beth there. They graciously responded to a rush invitation 
T sent them to a little affair at the Astor Hotel when three 
of our children figured in some mild dramatics. It was one 
of the big moments in my life when I saw her cross that 
threshold and felt after so many years the charm of that 
gracious presence that made this place a cultured Christian 
home for every girl who ever tarried here in the old days. 
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In 1861 there was graduated from this school a girl whose. 
highest ideal always was to pass on the torch of Chowan 
to all whose lives touched her own. She was the most accom- 
. plished musician and linguist I have ever known and today 
her paintings, executed at this place, are at their best com- 
pared with modern masterpieces. She was past-mistress 
of the ephemeral condition of environment always. The 
patience and strength of her soul grew in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of life. Real distress never found her. She 
had always escaped into the great peace. 

Her name was Julia Wheeler. There were others of whom 
these things were true. In naming these two women whose 
lives were so wholly given to Christian service in their 
own land, I wish to pass to my own contemporaries as 
ulustrating the rich contribution of Chowan to missionary 
endeavor throughout the world. The delightful humor of Miss 
Wright, who went to Mexico, the gentleness of Fannie Knight, 
the patience of Miss Flagg, the temperamental gladness of 
Nannie Seosoms, these three to China, the sunny, saintliness 
of our adored Miss Salzmann, who gave herself to us and 
whose trust in human nature believed, with her fellow- 
scientist, Maeterlinck, that the waywardness of the school girl 
is the appeal to innate good for intelligent direction. 

Then there were, oh! so many others. Apropos of Mr. 
Scarboro I wish to tell a little story. 

My professor of Philosophy was very popular with me. 
Somehow, I felt with others that he held the real divining rod 
for values. I think we every one counted upon his appreciation 
of things and the word in season. One dreary afternoon 
I was pacing the cedar driveway—a book in my hand. The 
sky was drab, I was drab and ’m very sure the page before 
me was drab. Professor Scarboro came up the driveway 
on his familiar mount. He had for me no word; only 
a smile that seemed inscrutable and wan. ‘This was 
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the most unkindest cut of a perverse fate, and I tried to 
forget it. That night Mrs. Scarboro excused herself from 
the choir after the first hymn to go home, saying that Profes- 
sor Scarboro was’ill. A severe chest cold, depriving him 
of his voice, had made her anxious. I do not believe I have 
questioned the loyalty of friend or comrade from that day 
to this. 

There were some disappointments on my graduation day 
of which I cannot bring myself to speak. The music, the 
smiles of friends, the June flowers, the felicity of finished 
work were all that I had anticipated; but I moved through 
it all as one in dream. For a few years certain bits of 
repartee lingered, then were forgotten. ‘That day it seemed 
that even the text of Dr. Battle’s sermon before my class 
fell on more or less indifferent ears; but when I reached 
home they came back in the still small voice. The next year 
they rang sweeter and clearer and so on as life has broadened 
and responsibilities accumulated they have sung themselves 
sweeter and softer through all the experiences of twenty- 
five years. These wonderful “winged words” of Nehemiah 
—‘“The joy.of the Lord is your strength’”—so many, many 
times every other imaginable source of strength is utterly 
exhausted. I ask as I stand before you, to renew this 
assurance to you, younger women, because I know whereof 
I affirm. I congratulate you upon your wonderful progress, 
expansion of culture and success is delightfully in evidence 
on every hand. Truly our Alma Mater has, within herself, 
the secret of perennial freshness. Age cannot wither her. 

Today in your capital city it is the spirit of Chowan 
that animates the splendidly organized missionary work un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Riddick, assisted by a loyal 
corps of consecrated workers. We might always have known 
that Lillian Daniel would become Madame President, Love 
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Bell, the presiding grace of a woman’s university and Laura 
Peterson, the fulfillment of a poet’s ideal. 

Some years ago in Bertie I heard much of reforms in 
sanitation and home making—a great deal of it accom- 
plished by one of my contemporaries who brought things 
to pass in the most approved fashion for county institutes, 
rural libraries, ete. 

One day the relative whose happy guest I was, assisted 
me in shaking off my early afternoon siesta by announcing 
that this persuasive and eloquent speaker was calling on me 
—‘‘Mrs. Gatling, she says she knew you at Murfreesboro.” 
“Oh, but I do not know your Mrs. Gatling at all.” But 
Murfreesboro was shibboleth. Fancy my delight to stand 
face to face with Ella Morris. 

I congratulate you, alumnae of Bertie, that in all your 
work of Christian education and civic righteousness you 
have the support of one who took up the march of life in 
your illustrious old county, and who is today an honor to 
the exalted office of Chief Executive of this State. I con- 
gratulate you that Governor Craig, without fear or favor, 
has, among other wholesome robust reforms, given to the 
world a splendid precedent of executive clemency in com- 
muting sentence of death in the case of a notorious and revolt- 
ing capital offense. I confess to you in regret and shame that 
the atrocities constantly perpetrated in Sing Sing under the 
sanction and seal of the powerful State of New York are 
enough to make every intelligent alien view with distrust 
Christianity and philanthropy of the “made in America” 
brand. The low mentality of the victim, even the question 
of a reasonable doubt in the minds of sane men and women, 
are of no consideration weighed in the balance with the little 
brief authority following in the wake of a political accident. 
But I also congratulate you that a better day is dawning 
even for darkest New York, dux Carolina. 
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I wish that you might have heard with me the applause 
from an exclusive woman’s club and its guests when a noted 
speaker, not many months ago, predicted the vindication and 
reinstatement of Warden Osborne. Since then this has been 
magnificently achieved by a native of North Carolina. I 
refer to the Hon. G. G. Battle, chief counsel for the defense. 

I crave your permission to read from a recent daily clip- 
ping: 

Mr. Osporne’s WITHDRAWAL. 


Mr. Osborne’s resignation from the wardenship of Sing Sing prison 
is a grave public misfortune. He was in the way of establishing a 
radical reform in prison management. His ideas had won popular 
approval because they appealed strongly to the heart and the intelli- 
gence of the people, and because they had proved to be practicable. 

Unfortunately, the administration at Albany has not been in sym- 
pathy with his reforms. From the start Mr. Osborne encountered 
unnecessary obstacles put in his way by his official superiors or 
allowed by them to block his path. Worst of all, Albany, if it did 
not actualy countenance the dastardly attempt to get rid of Mr. 
Osborne by the fabrication of the basest personal charges against 
him, in no way signified its dislike of such blackguard methods, has 
never lifted a finger to punish the miserable crew respsonible for 
the attack. Mr. Osborne has had only too much reason for believ- 
ing that in defending himself against the most malicious assaults 
he was defending himself against his own official superiors. 

But as the diabolical plot failed so have all the machinations of 
the beneficiaries of the old scandalous system of prison management 
to defeat Mr. Osborne’s purposes. He withdraws voluntarily only 
after he has set up standards that must be maintained. His work 
cannot be undone without provoking a great protest to which even 
the thick-skinned officials at Albany would be bound to bow. 


Women of Chowan, every college woman must have her 
part in all these things and yours a glad one. The stur- 
diest of the modern world’s holy women, Commissioner Kath- 
erine B. Davis is hindered in her work because all women 
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have not yet the power of the ballot. In all mundane affairs 
the couple is the social unit. As men and women are co-of- 
fenders against the social order, so must they be co-workers 
at the rescue. The subject of Christian missions touches 
most intimately this vast interesting field of criminology 
and penology and the viewpoint is essentially complemental. 

The fields of Africa, China and India are white unto har- 
vest, but, lest we forget-—“America first.” With her su- 
perior resourcefulness and wealth shall she not shine forth, 
most as that happy nation whose God is the Lord? We never 
hear of “Women’s Rights” in Jersey. Call it either the white 
woman’s burden or the big sister’s opportunity. 

I could not be true to myself, dear women, if I failed 
in this hour to ask you for your intelligent consideration 
of the paramount issue of this wonderful age in which we 
live. The spirit of old Chowan has always everywhere 
guided, with alertness and with self-effacement, the zeal 
that is according to knowledge. Statesmen everywhere are 
calling you to help them foil the trickery of a corrupt ma- 
chine. 

To press the question home in our little town where we 
have our model public school, a certain system with its ab- 
surd motives of economy, arose as a menace to the health 
of the children and the order of our homes. Of course, 
like every other idea, it had its following and was particu- 
larly popular with some influential men who had no children 
and seemed born bored with all schemes for educational prog- 
ress, actually asserting the danger of our “pauperizing on 
children by too much education.” 

What we really needed was $40,000 for more equipment 
to accommodate the influx of students from sister boroughs. 
We got that money by a miracle, for the vote was very 
close. (In New Jersey women may already vote upon edu- 
cational matters. We got it decently and in order, for a man 
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was our spokesman, but even he had just one vote. Without 
that powerful little ballot in each mother’s hands, the oppo- 
sition would have prevailed. Our children would have lost 
their morning sleep and many other inalienable rights of 
childhood. They would probably have had their sewing 
lessons by electricity in the winter. Inevitably our babies 
often would be obliged to trudge home through the snow 
after dark. 

That beautiful edifice—a real sermon in stone—made 
many converts to equal suffrage. Then we had no women 
in our board. The mothers felt that something was missing, 
but agitation did no good. The night of the election (the 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Association had its two women candi- 
dates and a small but loyal and determined following) your 
speaker of this afternoon sent out a S. O. S. call to the 
leader of the suffrage movement in our county, Mrs. Horatio 
Reed. A magnificent plea from a magnificent woman in be- 
half of the adolescent girls of the community whose spiritual 
and social needs demanded women on the board, carried the 
day and incidentally scored a tremendous triumph for the 
cause to which she has given her strength and wonderful 
talents so unsparingly. 

Now, no tree can bring forth both good and evil fruit. 
The sane, calm, intelligent right of franchise alone is the 
antidote for innumerable social evils. I would not for the 
world have you confuse the suffragist with the feminist. 
The feminist wants the vote as she wants everything she 
has not. Every suffragist is a potential mother—physical or 
spiritual—or both. She must save the feminist from herself. 

It is yours to assist the spirit of renaissance that will 
speak peace to the hectic restlessness of feminism to rec- 
ommend specialized legislation for the betterment at least 
of our own sex, abate drunkenness, divorce and close prisons, 
thus giving a new impulse to the blessed pedagogical prin- 
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ciple of substitution in the lives of all children from six to 
sixty. Of course, the unconstitutionality of equal suffrage 
must remain eternally unproven. No one can intelligently 
doubt that men and women were co-equal in the Jeffersonian 
ideal of citizenship. Our present status is not even “‘man- 
made.” It is wholly logical and volitional. We simply let 
the exercise of franchise go by default until an ante-bellum 
social principle became unwritten law. As such it has been 
“plausibly asserted and successfully maintained” as law by 
certain politicians for certain ends. 

I congratulate you that your distinguished Chief Justice 
has found the time to address many of the State’s club 
women upon the legality of the amendment and that with 
his profound learning, prudence and insight he has seen fit 
to prophesy good and not evil for us. 

Women of Chowan,yours is a glorious heritage—as a 
Christian college. Your outlook was never so bright, your 
unity with all, noble endeavor never so complete, your acade- 
mic prestige never so broad nor so secure as it is this year 
of grace, 1916. Your touch with the live wires of world 
progress was never so intimate. Today let us pledge a fresh 


allegiance to Chowan to further recognition of all of her or- 


ganizations in the life of this State, who so nobly holds out 
the helping hand to her sister states. We want Chowan, 
clear of vision and strong-hearted to speak for the woman’s 
side in the matter of appropriations and in the distribution 
of the wise and efficient board of trustees already existing. 
The King’s business requireth haste. The exigencies of a 
material world require money for spreading good tidings. 
She enjoys the precedence of age, dignity and honorable 
service. In all things, remember that she is eternally com- 
mitted to whatever things that are pure, lovely and of 
good report—and forget not in your many hours of high- 
hearted satisfaction in noble work well done, to say to your- 
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self, as you say in your hour of transitory defeat and 
discouragement : 


“The joy of the Lord is your strength.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. 
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To the College Freshmen 
ANNIE R. C. BARNES. 


Let us store sunshine here, 

Store sunshine and learn laughter for the days 
That stretching on to unknown ends afar, 

May lead through darkened or through checkered ways. 


Let us store knowledge here of books and life, 
Of ancient lore and problems of our peers, 

Of facts and fancies; knowledge for delight, 
That ripens into wisdom with the years. 


Let us find courage here for toilsome tasks, 
For noble purpose and for high intent; 
Let us learn patience that will still plod on 
To reach the goal after the flame is spent. 


Let us find frinedship here, the human touch 
To all a part, but everything to few. 
Asking by giving only our best 

To teach us loyalty and keep us true. 


Let su find cheer and gay comradekie 

For all our journeyings where’er they tend, 
Cheer for the journey with its lightened load 
And peace for the journey’s end. 


? 
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The Higher Education of Women 
Mapecse ConweE.Lt, 713. 


Seventy-five years ago those were brave indeed who dared 
announce themselves advocates of higher education for wo- 
men. The slogan “Votes for Women”, has never been re- 
garded with such hatred as that term. It is only within 
the last twenty-five years that the wall of prejudice against 
it has been comparatively broken down. Even today there 
are some individuals who oppose education for women. But 
the progress that it has made within the last fifty years is 
marvelous. Highty years ago there were only a few private 
schools for girls in this country. Sixty years ago there was 
only one endowed seminary for girls. Fifty years ago there 
was not a college where a woman could obtain a liberal edu- 
cation on this continent. Yet today there are almost as 
many women as men in college and they are making as fine 
records as our college men. 

It was left to a broad-visioned woman to establish the first 
real school for girls in America. Mary Lyon while strug- 
sling for an education saw the great need for such a school. 
At that time there were a few good private schools in the 
cities as the Emma Willard School at Troy, New York, and 
a few academies as the ones at Atkinson and Leicester to 
which girls were admitted, but the expense in all these was 
such that only wealthy girls could attend. Besides none of 
them had endowment or adequate equipment and their man- 
agers had no conception of the requirements for a liberal 
education. This brave woman determined to establish a 
school where poor as well as wealthy girls could obtain an 
education. As all pioneers she met with ridicule as well as 
‘active opposition, but she looked beyond her critics into 
the future and saw a host of college women with faces up- 
lifted to her in gratitude for not only seeing a vision, but 
for sacrificing to make that vision a realtiy. By having 
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each girl, rich or poor, do part of the house work and the 
teachers sacrifice part of their salaries Miss Lyon contended 
that the expenses of each girl could be reduced to sixty 
dollars a year. Her critics laughed at the idea that girls 
would go to school to do house work or competent teachers 
be found who would accept such small salaries. 

But when Mount Holyoke Seminary was opened in the 
autumn of 1837 prepared to accommodate eighty-five, three 
hundred young women applied for admission and teachers 
all over the country were glad to come. The students were 
from twenty different States and several foreign countries. 
In the twelve years that Mary Lyon was at the seminary 
there were two thousand, three hundred and twenty-four 
young women there. She was right in thinking that such 
a school was needed. This was the true beginning of higher 
education for women. Today our country is dotted with col 
leges for women and any girl, whether rich or poor, can ob- 
tain an education. The honor for all this we must lay at 
the feet of the great mother of education, Mary Lyon. 

Mount Holyoke’s success led to the founding of our great 
women’s colleges and at last it has led to the unqualified ad- 
mission of women into many of our universities. Some of 
these as Harvard and Columbia have preferred to establish 
co-ordinate women’s colleges, but others have seen the greater 
wisdom of admitting women on the same terms as men. 
Oberlin College was the first college in the world to admit 
women on these terms. Other Western colleges were quick 
to follow its example. Cornell was one of the first great 
Eastern universities to allow women to enter with the same 
privileges as men. The women students in our universities 
owe much to Dr, Frederick Barnard, of Columbia, for whom 
Barnard College was named, Charles G. Finney, of Oberlin 
and Dr. Andrew D. White, the loved president of Cor- 
nell. After a hard struggle women in our co-educational 
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institutions have been given their rightful position not only 
by the faculty but by the students as well and our greater 
colleges for women are able to compete with the universities 
of the country. : 

But when we study woman’s education in the South we 
are forced to acknowledge that the struggle for broad, liberal 
education for our women is only well begun. There are 
many reasons why this is true, and it is only through a thor- 
ough study of the social, political and economic conditions 
of the last sixty years that we come to a real understanding 
of the situation. At the time of the opening of our first 
schools for girls, woman was regarded as a toy and she was 
trained to be ornamental rather than useful. The highest 
distinction which could come to a woman was to be called a 
lady and in order to be one she must spend her time in doing 
fancy work, singing, playing or painting I would give all 
honor to the memories of those lovely ladies, but I do not 
feel that sufficient honor can ever be given to the Southern 
women who emerged from the struggles of the Civil War 
and the Reconstruction Period realizing that though it was 
beautiful to be a lady that it was far more noble to be a 
woman giving dignity to whatever toil her hands found to do. 
It must be said that Chowan has never been a finishing 
school. She was established to meet the needs of a strong 
Christian community which desired that its daughters be 
trained for real service in the world. And she has fulfilled 
the mission so well that the debt which North Carolina owes 
to Chowan for development of real culture and the upbuild- 
ing of a Christian character can only be paid by the staunchest 
loyalty to her. And it seems to me that we owe the very 
existence of this college to the self sacrifice of those who were 
students here in the first days of its history. 

The years after the Civil War were very hard ones for 
our Southern girls’ schools, but they were probably the great- 
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est ones until the present day. Later came the college fad 
that swept over the South when every boarding and finishing 
school that could possibly find a means of doing so, called 
itself a college. This was one of the greatest mistakes that 
Southern education has ever made, for today there are one 
hundred and twenty four schools for women in the South 
bearing the name of college, there are only six that are rec- 
ognized as standard. Today we face the old danger of low 
standards and still a new one. We have gone to the other 
extreme from the old days—from the ornamental to the 
practical education—and today many of our colleges are lay- 
ing more emphasis upon vocational or technical training 
than upon college training. 

It is a recognized fact among most of our educators today 
that every student to become a well-rounded person needs 
the softening influence of at least some of the older humani- 
ties and as many as possible of the newer ones as history, 
the social and political sciences, biology and psychology. 
If a college gives a thorough training in these departments 
her student has no time for professional or industrial train- 
ing until the college course has been completed. One of the 
greatest educators of our time as well as President of our 
country gives the true mission of a college in words which 
have already become famous. He says, “A college should 
subject its students to general intellectual training—nar- 
rowed to no one point of view, to no one vocation or ealling 
—this training to consist in subjecting a student to the sev- 
eral kinds of mental discipline, in philosophy, in some one 
of the great sciences, in some one of the great languages 
which carry the thought of the world, in history and in 
politics which is its frame work—which will give him valid 
naturalization as a citizen of the world of thought, the world 
of educated men.” 


The president of Groucher College said not long ago, on Bs 
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setting the standards of colleges I would not ask so much 
about studies and requirements as I would want to know 
about the teaching force and the way studies are taught. I 
would want to know how many students there are to a 
teacher, how many untried teachers or assistants, how many 
who have lost the bloom of enthusiasm but who still hold 
on when they know that for them there is no possibility of 
advancement. I should want to know to what extent each 
head of a department is supreme as a king over his own 
realm and jealous or suspicious of every other department 
or how far each department co-labors with every other to 
the proper correlation and co-ordination of the various sub- 
jects taught. I would interpret standards according to the 
spirit of the teaching and determine whether the standards 
are high and valid by the quality of the product developed.” 
These seem to me to be the greatest standards that any col- 
lege may strive to acquire. And we have some truly great 
Southern colleges that are living up to these standards and 
are fulfilling the mission of a college as President Wilson 
has given it. They have from the beginning neither been 
finishing schools, colleges with low standards nor are they 
today trying to be vocational schools as well as colleges, but 
the number of these is small today. Indeed the South’s 
greatest needs at this time are more schools given over to 
technical and industrial training and above all more stand- 
ard colleges of liberal arts. But we need have no fear that 
Southern education is going to be endangered much longer 
by these tendencies, for broad-minded women and men are 
fully awake to these dangers and are arousing others to face 
them. The time of real danger is past and we have already 
begun a new epoch in the history of women’s education in 
the South. 

But what are the women’s colleges of America doing for 
their students? There has never been a time when the 
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education of woman was of such importance, for she has 
never played so great a part in the life of any country 
as she does today in America. She has invaded almost every 
business and profession and everywhere she has made good. 
Her impress is being felt on all the great problems of the 
day. No one can deny that she is doing much for the world 
politically, economically, morally and spiritually. It was 
not long ago that the college had to train women only for 
home-makers and teachers, but today a much greater task 
lies before her. She must give a training sufficiently broad 
and thorough to furnish the foundation training for lawyers, 
physicians, farmers, business women, scientists, social ser- 
vice workers and innumerable others. The problem that 
confronts the college today is how to give a broad enough 
training yet with sufficiently deep channels. 

But all of us know that many of the greatest things that 
are taught in college are not to be found in the prescribed 
curriculum. The environment outside the class-room is of 
vast importance and in considering college training this 
must always be taken into account as well as the course of 
study. We expect the educated woman to be a leader in 
thought and activity, therefore the college 1s striving to pre- 
pare students for intelligent participation in social and civic 
activities wherever they may be. The ideal of education 
toward which we are striving is one which gives the mind 
and soul full possession of all their powers—that is true 
spiritual culture. Today one of the words most in our 
minds is preparedness. This is what the college is striving 
to give—intellectual preparedness for facing all the problems 
which the student will meet out in the world. One of the 
lessons which the college is trying to teach in the accom- 
plishing of the end, is that of sane, healthful living. We 
too often minimize the importance of this training, but of 
what use is the best education to the student who is not 
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able to do her share in the work of the world? Our schools, 
through athletics, are developing strong bodies as well as a 
love for the great out of doors. The student government 
systems of our colleges are giving a fine sense of student 
honor, developing independence and the ability to consider 
the rights of others, to judge fairly and to work together, 
both as leader and helper—the great lesson of co-operation. 
Every true American college has as its cornerstone a strong 
spirit of democracy and is able to instill that spirit into its 
students. Neither wealth nor family have any real influ- 
ence over the position which a girl takes in a great college. 

Many times the house presidency and senior class officers, 
the greatest student honors, are held by girls who are work- 
ing their way through school. Another quality that is de- 
veloped by all school life is that of loyalty whether it be to 
a winning or to a losing cause. First, there is the loyalty 
of the students’ particular group of friends, to the social, 
athletic or literary club, the class, and last and greatest of 
all the loyalty to the college itself. A person that is disloyal 
to any of these and especially to the last, will, I believe, be 
disloyal to whatever cause with which she is connected out 
in the world. But college teaches that in our loyalty we 
must be able to recognize and appreciate the good qualities 
even of opposing causes. In fact, we must not allow our 
opinions to be shaped by prejudice, but from facts, be able 
to go to the very center of things. The college truly opens 
new doors to us. An educated person might be said to live 
in a narrow house of one room with only one door while the 
truly educated person lives in a house with many large, airy 
rooms and a porch where the fragrance of roses comes, from 
which the birds can be seen building in the elm tree and 
where one can look up at night and see the stars. But above 
all our colleges are teaching that the world has need of 
women of faith as well as efficiency, of sympathy as well as 
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courage, of tolerance as well as strength, who can “live and 
endure, and hope, till hope creates from its own wreck the 
thing it contemplates who neither change nor falter but 
who are good, great, joyous, beautiful and free.” 

But what are the results of such an education for women ? 
I can only mention a few, for they are so numerous that 
we have not even recognized many of them—as yet. In 
no place is the college woman’s influence felt more than in 
the home. You have to go no farther than the threshold to 
know that the maker of that home is an educated woman. 
Not only the furnishings of the home, but the very atmos- 
phere proves it. College has made the woman in the rural 
district see the need for a more beautiful and sanitary home 
with more conveniences that give her time for reading, thus 
keeping her mind open to the questions of the day and help- 
ing her to solve the problems of her own home as well as 
those of the homes around her. The educated woman is 
prepared to give her children a far better home training 
both physically and intellectually than the uneducated 
mother. 

Both our country and city women have realized their 
duty to the community in which they live and today they are 
striving to arouse pride in the community and if that were 
their only activity they would be of invaluable service to it, 
The college women of today are raising educational stand- 
ards and elevating the moral tone of the community. In fact, 
they are giving all round them a new and broader outlook 
on life. The colloge has given woman a new vision of ser- 
vice for Christ and her fellowmen and this vision she 1s 
giving to the other members of the community. She has 
had in college, whether it was denominational or otherwise, 
the opportunity for obtaining invaluable experience in Chris- 
tian service in Bible Study Classes, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, Student Bands or in personal work. And, 
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although I feel that as Christians we owe our strongest alle- 
giance to our denominational colleges the girl who in the 
nonsectarian school does not connect herself with some of 
these moveemnts would not benefit greatly by the influence 
of the Christian college. We often hear the criticism that 
our colleges are destroying the faith of our students. Any 
person who studies the situation will realize that this is 
not true today. In the first place, the person whose faith can 
be destroyed by an honest study into science has very little to 
begin with and I fear it would not last through the hard- 
ships of life. Then we know that the revival of interest in 
Bible study is a direct result of college training. College stu- 
dents are trained in man-made theories, but on any subject to 
go direct to source of information; thus on religion the stu- 
dent goes to the Bible itself instead of to a commentary to 
some other persons’ idea. ‘The result has been the great 
movement for Bible study that is sweeping over our coun- 
try. There are few colleges today that do not give some 
Bible courses and at least one course in Social Christianity. 
More college students are volunteering to go as missionaries 
today than ever before. Besides when our great religious 
leaders as John R. Mott, Harry F. Fosdick, and Robert E. 
Speer speak at our universities there is not even standing 
room in the largest auditoriums. Does this look as if our 
colleges are destroying the faith of their students. 

What educated women are doing for our country can 
never be estimated. It is their influence that has started 
the movements for reformed moving pictures and all other 
recreations, for beautiful and healthful cities, for the re- 
claimed child of the slums, and the making of American 
citizens from our immigrants. It is largely a result of their 
‘labors that we have a better elementary school system, the 
child labor, and mother’s pension laws, pure food laws 
cleaner politics and before long they are going to give us 
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nation-wide prohibition. In fact, everywhere they not only 
possess a civic conscience, but they are awakening this quali- 
ty in those around them. They can see the needs outside 
their own home, community and even country and are giving 
liberally of their time, strength and sympathy. College has 
given to the city woman a vision of her capacity for service 
to humanity aside from club and society life. Yo the coun- 
try woman it has given a realization of the needs of her 
community and the opportunity for real service there. In- 
deed, today we have a broader conception of education than 
ever before just as of religion. We used to say saved from » 
eternal punishment, today we say saved to serve our fellow- 
men. Thus we are educated to serve humanity. The true 
college does not say to its graduates as they leave her doors, 
“T am sending you out to make more money than you 
could have made without an education or to make a better 
marriage or to shine more brilliantly on society,” but she 
does say something like this: 


“Behind you the waiting, 
Before you the strife, 

Behind you the growing, 
Before you is Life! 

Behind you the planning, 
Before you the need; 

Behind you the dreaming, 
Before you the deed-— 

So forth to the battle 
To dare and to do; 

The world with its problems 
Is waiting for you.” 
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Famous Women of Modern Times 
Lovise C. Vann, 713. 


Before considering these women and their work separately, 
let us think for a moment what the modern woman means 
and what she is striving to attain. 

“Feminist,” I shall use that as synonymous with modern 
woman, for all modern women are feminists; and by that 
I do not mean suffragists, for suffrage is only one of the 
branches of the big tree of feminism. 

And what is feminism? Feminism is the social awaken- 
ing of the women of the world, which is changing the centre 
of gravity in human life. We have had all these years a 
man-made world, a world in which women were loved as a 
sex, valued as mothers, and exploited as servants. Outside 
of being loved, being valued, being exploited they had no ex- 
istence. Feminism is the movement for education of women ; 
for professional and industrial education of women and for 
their full economic value. It covers the physical vigor and 
freedom now allowed our girls, their mental activity and 
their larger moral influence, the new demand for chastity in 
men that they may be fit for nobler fatherhood. 

Naturally a movement that is as far-reaching as this calls 
forth opposition, and first, last and practically the only ar- 
gument against it is that inane and mummified one that 
everyone knows before it is uttered: “It is taking woman 
out of the home, woman’s place is in the home, and the 
hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that rules the world.” 
All of this may sound very well as poetry, but I ask you 
honestly can you find one instance where this is true? I 
‘grant it is more true today than ever before, and why ? 

It has taken men hundreds of years to begin to do the 
things women are doing in a century, the reason for this 
is very obvious, the hand that rocked the cradle has until the 
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last century been so pitifully ignorant. The woman’s move- 
ment has been growing since 1850, the result of the educated 
hand speaks for itself, give it freedom and lets see what 
will happen to the cradle. 

But all of this by way of parenthesis. Since woman’s 
place is in the home and since woman loves the home, why 
fear to give her freedom? One would judge she is held there 
against her will and the moment she is free, away she will 
fly. How can we reconcile this indirect assertion with the 
direct one “Queen of the Home ?”’ 

H. G. Wells give two reasons for this awakening and de- 
sire for freedom: First, the steady decline in marriage rate 
and increasing proportion of unmarried women, especially 
of the more educated classes, requiring employment. Second, 
the fall in birth rate, therefore an increase of energy and 
time of married women. 

To be married, once was a woman’s whole career, house- 
hold cares and children and she was consumed. AI] romance 
ended at marriage. When the married couple had brought 
up some of their children, buried others, and blessed their 
first grand children life was over. Now, to be married is 
an incident in a woman’s career as in a man’s. The mar- 
ried woman remains practically a free woman. Weak wine- 
some womanhood will be told in future, by men and women 
alike, it is a bore. Marriage deprived of its material neces- 
sity, will demand a closer and closer companionship. A 
marriage that does not ripen into closer personal friendship 
between two equals will be regarded with increasing definit- 
ness aS an unsatisfactory marriage. 

It has taken the greatest war in history, so Israel Zang 
will say, to discover that woman is not merely a beast of 
burden, but may also be useful in war. Battles are won 
in factories and fields now no less than in battle. At the 
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beginning of the war Germany employed no less than a 
half million women in munition plants. 

But why indeed should we fear feminism so, it will never 
change human nature, it will only enlarge it. “Feminism” 
means first, last and always, motherhood, and motherhood in 
humanity means taking care of people, teaching, nursing, 
feeding, training and helping. 

Helen Keller is the wonder of this world. Born into 
this world a bright, happy baby with possibilities for enjoy- 
ing all of its sunshine, flowers, birds, and companionship, 
while still a baby she contracted a dreaded disease and 
emerged from it locked in the darkest and loneliest prison 
house a soul has ever known. Deaf, dumb and blind before 
she could remember, what was there, what could there be for 
this child, full of life and energy? When she was five years 
old Mrs. Macy undertook the training of this wild child. 

And here begins one of the greatest miracles ever per- 
formed. Some people think the day of miracles 1s over, 
but was there ever a greater miracle than the making of this 
child of darkness into the brave, courageous, intelligent wo- 
man who in spite of darkness lives in sunshine, feels God 
in nature, and begs people to be more grateful for the bless- 
ings and mercy extended to them. : 

Has there ever been a greater miracle than the making of 
love in a human heart as far away from God as Helen Keller 
must have been but for love ? 

Helen Keller is the wonder of the world, but Mrs. Macy 
is America’s great symbol of love and patience. Without 
which there would have been no Helen Keller. Love and 
patience took her through Harvard College; men would not 
allow her on classes, but she must strive and delve through 
~ hooks as best she might with Mrs. Macy’s love. In the end 
when she had completed the work it was men that at first 
refused to give her a diploma, but they afterwards reconsid- 
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ered, and today Helen Keller stands the product of love and 
God’s planning and guidance. 

Mary Anton represents a very different type of modern 
woman. She is perhaps the greatest exponent of this “Prom- 
ised Land’s” possibilities. 

Bright, active, and wonderfully hopeful; for the first 
twelve years of her life living in Russian Poland, a Jew 
within the pale. A condition worse than the mouse in a 
cat’s paw, tortured, beaten, unjustly treated, with no chance 
of redress and less of escape than the mouse has. 

Into this dark and desperate life came gleams of oppor- 
tunities in America, until this became a veritable promised 
land. After much money had been expended and more red 
tape lived through, Mary Anton and her family entered 
this promised land, as any other immigrants, settled on East 
Side and learned the cruelty and false promises of this land 
along with its opportunities. 

Today Mary Anton is one of our best known women. 
Knowing by actual experience that this land of promise is 
not all to the poor immigrant it promises to be, she is striving 
to make its promises true and helping to make them come 
true. 

Jane Addams was born in Cedarville, Ill., in 1860. After 
leaving college in 1881 she remained idle for several years 
travelling and studying. Eight years after leaving school 
she founded Hull House in Chicago. It was at that time 
the worst district in Chicago, squalor and filth, destitution 
and despair abounded. Today it is perhaps the most model 
of all tenement districts in any city. The influence of Hull 
House is felt far and wide. It is the most model of schools, 
everything found of practical benefit is taught there, it is 
the cleanest and most pleasant recreation hall to be found in 
Chicago, and night and day it is a place of comfort and ad- 
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vice for those in need of love, sympathy and human under- 
standing. 

Miss Addams is an authority on all lines of social reform. 
No woman today is so closely in touch with these great social 
and economic movements that are outside of the home as 
Jane Addams. The home sheltered woman hears about child 
labor, immigrant problems, the working girl’s wage, labor 
strikes, prison reform, and many other reforms, forgets them 
and pursues the even tener of her way. But Miss Addams is 
the one woman that knows most about them and has had as 
much to do with bringing about laws for these reforms as 
anyone, in that she has brought them to people’s attention. 

She was one of the principal members in the International 
Peace Conference in 1915. And it has been suggested that 
after this war, when the time for arbitration comes she may 
be one of the committee. That will indeed be a new era 
in history, when a woman, and especially one who knows 
the human heart as she, will be allowed to bring something 
more than mere knowledge and hard cold facts into the set- 
tlement. Perhaps then we may look forward to a day of uni- 
versal peace with some degree of assurance. 

Miss Addams has expressed her views on feminism and 
suffrage very clearly. “The only way to make a woman big- 
ger and broader is to put bigger and broader subjects into 
her mind. Although to my mind there are other questions 
quite as vital and important as suffrage, nothing so quickly 
widens a woman’s interest as the exercise of the franchise.” 
She says further: “I am strong in the belief that men and 
women should work together on all questions of public inter- 
est. It has a better effect on both and is moreover the ideal 
condition that men and women should do things together. 
‘One result of suffrage is that men and women work shoulder 


to shoulder and not apart.” 
Though working at these big problems and shoulder to 
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shoulder with man, Miss Addams is still the woman in the 
home, not the little one with four walls, but the great hu- 
man heart, and her children are the other half of the world 
that we in well protected homes know so little about. 

Anna Howard Shaw is to me like a big firm ledge of 
granite, and in some ways she does resemble it, her judg- 
ments once formed are as firm, and she has many times been 
the ledge that broke the cocksureness and bigotry of the little 
masculine mind that could not fathom, climb over, or go 
around her huge mind. 

Anna Shaw was born a fighter and she has had to fight 
every step of her sixty-eight years. This fighting instinct 
possibly was inherited from Scotch forefathers, if so the 
American woman is going to have much to thank those fore- 
fathers for. | 

She came to this country from Scotland when she was 
four years old. She says when a very small child her father 
gave her a saw and hatchet, these seem to have been prophetic 
of the years ahead of her. A self-made woman she is and 
one whose life might be an inspiration to everyone. She 
graduated from the Theological School of the Boston Uni- 
versity in 1878, the only woman in a class of forty-two 
men. She sought ordination as a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, but was denied it on account of her sex and her license 
to preach was revoked. After two years, through the influ- 
ence of friends she was ordained as a Methodist Protestant 
minister. A quarter of a century later, after she had become 
a national figure a doctorate was conferred on her. 

While serving a pastorate on Cape Cod she completed 
her medical course in Boston. She did this to keep from 
getting in a rut and realizing the splendid work women 
can do as ministers of the body as well as the soul. Except 
for a short term at teaching at two dollars a week and “board- 
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ing around” Miss Shaw has earned her way through univer- 
sity and life by public speaking. 

For years she has been a lyceum and chautauqua lecturer 
on temperance and suffrage. She says upon first entering 
this work: “I saw women around me overworked and under- 
paid, doing men’s work at half men’s pay, not because their 
work was inferior but because they were women.” But de- 
spite her long uphill fight Anna Shaw is a charming woman, 
with strong and sturdy principles and very broad-minded 
for one who has fought so long for one cause. She believes 
if one intends to get somewhere it is better to start even in 
the wrong direction than to stand still. 

For eleven years she has been President of the National 
American Woman’s Suffrage Association, and at sixty-eight 
she is still its most enthusiastic worker. 

There is something noble and inspiring in this enthusiasm. 
It will be six years before she can vote, if then; at that 
time she will be seventy-four, she natuarally cannot expect 
to vote many times, and her enthusiasm is not from a 
financial reason, for in the eleven years she has been presi- 
dent she has received no pay. But she has seen the hundreds 
and thousands and even millions of women, some in the 
humblest of positions, who are obliged to face the firing 
line of life to get their daily bread. She is striving to 
make this firing-line a little less sharp and active. This life 
long struggle from which she expects nothing is like a teach- 
ing you have heard many times: “In as much as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren ye did it unto 


me.” 


I have tried to show you in these four women what modern 
women do and what they stand for, not that these are the 
only ones, there are hundreds of women famous for what 
they are adding to this world, but these are some of the best 


known. 
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The thought has come to me like a blow, how different 
is the fame acquired by these women from that acquired by 
women of any other age, and by this I mean lasting fame, I 
might also add the manner of acquiring that fame. 

Famous women are numerous, but their manner of ac- 
quiring fame is doubtful, by feminine artifice, or intrigue 
and this more than usual at a moral sacrifice. Those that did 
achieve fame honestly were called unwomanly and even died 
for their convictions as did Madame Roland. | 

I think from Delilah through history you will find this 
true, and yet today we find men and women who condemn 
feminism and scoff at the modern woman as the destroyer of 
the home, and out of her place. 

Every one of these women, and I am using them as exam- 
ples from many hundreds, is striving for humanity as op- 
posed to self, as practically and as sanely as the strongest 
of men, and as morally and as Christ-like as human women 
can, to unite the best in man with the best in woman, and 
with so much of the best in both to cover the weakness of 
both, to make a wiser, juster, lovelier, and more God-like 
world to live, and work and love in. 
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‘“‘A Woman who Dared for Chowan.’’ 


ANNIE ScarsorougH Laurence, 1900. 


It is interesting to those who love Chowan and Chowan 
traditions to know this story of a heroic act, during the war, 
of one of its most beloved and influential women, Mrs. Ar- 
chibald McDowell. 

During the first years of the war the work at the two col- 
leges in Murfreesboro, Chowan Baptist Female Institute 
and Wesleyan Female College, had gone on in spite of diffi- 
culties. At Chowan Dr. and Mrs. McDowell were in charge ; 
at Wesleyan —-—-—________ was president. With each 
worked a small band of faithful, poorly-paid teachers, who 
gave their best efforts toward training girls of the nearby 
counties to meet whatever changed conditions the struggle 
might bring. 

During the second year of the war Confederate troops en- 
tered the town and demanded Wesleyan College as barracks. 
Protest and argument were unavailing and sorrowfully the 
president sent the girls home and disbanded his little force 
of teachers. ‘These latter were thrown out of employment 
and some of them found work at Chowan. Among them 
were the Hargraves, and with them went little Minnie Har- 
graves, then a twelve-year-old girl. (She is now Mrs. Murry 
of Wilson and told me this story.) Though a mere child 
she remembers the devastation at Wesleyan College as the 
soldiers took charge and turned the peaceful, stately old build- 
ing into a place of martial law. After a time further quar- 
ters were needed and the troops determined to demand 
Chowan. Accordingly a squad of soldiers marched to the 
institute and informed Dr. McDowell that he would have 
to give over the buildings. eeling powerless to resist, the 
doctor was about to submit when Mrs. McDowell appeared 
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on the porch and inquired the meaning of the soldiers’ pres- 
ence, “Madame,” an officer replied, “‘we are sorry, but we 
must have this building for barracks.” “What,” -she 
said, “you want us to close the doors of this school and send 
home our girls and teachers? No, it is impossible.” “But, 
Madam, war is war and we need the quarters for our men,” 
the officer rephed. ‘Turning to a teacher who stood near she 
said, “Call the girls to me here.” When they had come and she 
stood in their midst she said to the soldiers, ‘‘There are 
other buildings that can shelter you—but no where else can 
we carry on our work of educating these girls—I defy you, 
sirs—enter this building and you do so at the point of the 
bayonet.” It was a brave utterance and struck home. The sol- 
diers saluted, turned and marched away—and Chowan’s 
doors were not closed during all those terrible four years of. 
war. 
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The Love O’ My Youth 
M. L.* 


O! The love o’ my youth is the wing of a bird, 
And the perfume of radiant flowers, 

And the beam of a star. The keynote was heard 
In life’s most enraptured hours. 

Must we take from a life its beautiful dreams? 
Must we banish its wonder of things? 

For you make of life’s morning a dreary night 
When “you plunder loves crystalline springs.” 


O! The love o’ my youth is the star o’ the soul, 
And a woe to that soul if it languish. 
Should the God that’s so human loose control 
Then what’s best in a life must vanish. 
Give the Deity love, patience and truth, 

Give it freedom to come to its own, 

Then one heart will have everlasting youth 
And another a halycon throne. 


For a love is a life, and a life is a breath 
Of the Infinite Being, outpouring 

And the day that it toppling falls to its death 
Is a day with sorrow o’erflowing. 

But the love o’ the youth is power and reveals 
As much of its wonder forsooth 

“As itself perceives, as it freedom feels.” 

O! the rose tipped love o’ my youth. 


*Grand-daughter Emma M. O. Fennell, 53. 

(Emma Fennell married in ’56 Dr. P. E. Lette, of Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia. She died in 1907 at the home of her daughter, Mrs. R. C. Dickenson, 
of Huntington, W. Va.) 
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Home Coming Day, 1916 


PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER SEVENTEENTH 


Aly Mie 
Devotional Exercises. 
Welcome to Alumnae ; Inez Benthall, ’17 
Business. 
Higher Education of Women : Madge Conwell, ’13 
Mexico City 
Famous Women of Modern Times . Louise Vann, 713 


The Spirit of Old Chowan, 
Bessie Worthington Horne, ’89, Leonia, N. Y. 
oP. M. 


Venite in D ~. : : : : : . | Powers 
Chowan College Chorus 


Address: The Modern Education of Women, 
Herman Harrell Horne, University of New York 


Chowan, Mother Dear , : . Mary MacCullers 
Student Body 


8 P.M. 
CONCERT. 
Mary Lois Ferrey, Pianist. 


Lucttue Binys, Reader 


IN MEMORIAM 


IN MEMORIAM 


DR. R. P. THOMAS 
DEVOUT CHRISTIAN 
HONORED CITIZEN 


LOYAL TRUSTEE 


DIED IN COFIELD, N. C., OCTOBER 28, 1916 
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Enitorials 


mh ; : 
~~ “ Home Coming Day has now passed and is numbered among 


the days that are gone, but we still like to dwell upon the 
thoughts of it. There were tae who 


Home Coming Day had really “come back home,” and from. 


the look on their faces, one could see 
that through the years of toil and struggle they had cherished 
memories of the old home, and their hearts seemed to throb 
as they entered the sacred halls. In this renewing of old 
acquaintances, they lived again the days of long ago. Eyes 
grew misty, and hearts thrilled with the spirit of love, as 
they clasped the hands of friends long held dear. 
Through the yesterdays many changes have taken place, 
and thoughts swept back and traced them to the present. 
The loyalty and enthusiasm of these former students caused 
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the hearts of the girls here to beat a little faster, and gave 
them a determination to do more for the dear old college. 
They looked into the future and wondered what it had in 
store for them, but it was with a resolution that wherever 
their lot should be cast, they would always be loyal to their 
Alma Mater. There are many futures, and as they are 
as individuals and unique as the personalities whose content 
they are, each girl present pictured hers as perhaps different 
from all others, but hoped that she might never lose her zeal 
and enthusiasm. 

The day was well spent and each one was made to feel 
that the future of the college rested in a peculiar way upon 
her, yet the “home coming” of the future should find the 
daughters of our college filled with more enthusiasm. (By 
being enthusiastic we mean being childish, to the extent 
of giving vent to the feelings that are pent up within us) 
Paramount in the minds of all present was the feeling that 
our college must be put to the front. This is possible and why 
not bring it to pass? Enthusiasm is the tonic to give strength 
to bring to perfection this task. Let us not be the neutral 
souls who never quicken to be one thing or the other, but 
ones who are not afraid of being enthusiastic. By being so, 
we will gain many friends, for we will have some “pep” 
in our voice and in the clasp of our hand. When people 
see with what keen, glowing interest we seek to develop our 
school, even though we are numbered among former stu- 
dents, they will feel that our college is really important, and 
will be more willing to aid us. And, too, if there are some 
who have been here and seemingly have no interest in the 
school, our zeal and activity will cause them to open their 
eyes. 

With the memory of the day that is past—the day on 
which the mingling of former classmates awakened zeal and 
love for the college, and quickened the hearts of those who 
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are now living between her sacred walls, may we press for- 
ward to the next “Home Coming Day” with a keener inter- 
est, a greater enthusiasm, and a more earnest desire to bring 
together a greater number of the daughters of Chowan, 
with a throbbing desire to propagate the interest of their 
Alma Mater and make it the greatest day of its kind known 
here. Our future is always identical with our ambitions 
and ideals. 


For the past several years there has been no spirit and 
enthusiasm in the work of the Alathenian and Lucalian Lit- 
erary Societies. This lack of true society 
Society Spirit spirit had its beginning in the preceding 
societies which were broken up on account 
of the jealousy and ill-feeling that existed between them. 
When the new societies were organized, naturally the mem- 
bers of the old societies were leaders and officers, they having 
had more experience in society work than the new students, 
but, unfortunately not one who was a member of the old 
societies took very much interest in the new ones. They 
disliked to have their beloved old societies with their records 
and banners destroyed. Each one detested the idea of 
having to be assigned to a new society in which there were 
as many girls who were members of the old society which 
she had envied as there were from her own old society. 

In this way friends were separated and rivals brought 
together, and as a result there was a division among’ 
them instead of unity and co-operation. This, of course, 
did not make a favorable impression on the new mem- 
bers who knew nothing of the older societies and they 
became careless and indifferent. Soon they together with 
the older members looked upon the societies with a feeling 
of aversion. They always dreaded the time for the societies 
to meet and hailed the hour they closed with joy. 
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This, however, continued for only a few years. There 
were two or three loyal members, who realized that the 
societies were not what they should be, and might be and 
slowly through their efforts the members became more loyal 
and interested. One way in which this was done was by 
impressing the new members, when they joined each year, 
with the dignity and worth of the society and interest grew 
as the old members dropped out and new ones came in. 

Now, among the members of the two societies who have 
come in since the year of the destruction of the C. O. V. A. 
and P. N. A. and the organization of the Alathenian and 
Lucalian Societies there can be found no vestige of that old 
envious and antagonistic spirit or of the later spirit of in- 
difference, but, in its place there is a spirit of true loyalty, 
mutual good will and friendly rivalry. Never before have 
the officers given so much of their time and attention to 
planning the work and endeavoring to get it on a systematic 
basis. Never before have the members taken as much in- 
terest in their individual work and felt as responsible for 
the work of the society. Great improvement has been made 
in the subject matter of the programs. The great political 
as well as intellectual questions of the day are being de- 
bated and discussed and a knowledge of affairs in general 
is being acquired as well as an appreciation of fine arts. 
Formerly the programs required very little or no extra work 
on the part of the performers. They required only the read- 
ing of a magazine article, the playing or singing of a solo 
or the giving of a reading. But now the programs call for 
real, earnest effort and the girls are giving it liberally. 
Not only has there been improvement in the work of the soci- 
eties, but the society halls have been improved in appearance 
and plans are being made for more improvement. Every phase 
of the society work has taken on new life. Truly, a re 


naissance has come in the societies. 
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What a difference we would see in the roads of Hert- 
ford and Bertie Counties if the girls of Chowan College 
; would take an interest in 
Why Chowan Girls Should be them, and get other peo- 
Interested in Good Roads ple interested! But why 
should the Chowan girls 
give any special attention to such things as roads? Truly 
a good road is an index to the enlightenment and culture of 
the community, and a section of country that has a college 
situated in its midst would surely wish to consider itself 
well advanced in culture. If it does not do this the college 
must be neglecting its duty. Chowan is a girls’ school. The 
burden of raising and upholding the standard of the com- 
munity will naturally fall to a great extent upon the girls 
who come here. If they gain anything from their school 
life it will be expressed in some way and as roads show the 
degree of progress a people make, why not expend some 
energy in the interest of public highways? Although they 
are unable to do any personal work or have any authority 
they can interest their fathers and brothers and make them 
understand for what good roads stand. 

Nor is this all. To attack it from a more personal stand- 
point we can speak to the present Chowan girls. This col- 
lege is situated at some distance from a railroad, and the 
transportation by boat is inconvenient, so most of the stu- 
dents who live within a radius of thirty or forty miles come 
and go on automobiles. To them, of course, the roads would 
be quite a personal matter. They often go home to spend 
the week-end or have their friends visit them. How much 
time and inconvenience would be saved if the roads were 
in a good condition? In places they are almost impassable. 
In winter the mud is six or eight inches deep. Thus it 
would be to their advantage and the advantage of the patrons 
of the school to see that the roads are improved to the great- 
est possible extent. 
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The Diamond Cutter 


To make mistakes is human, but to profit by them is 
divine.—LHlbert Hubbard. 


Most happy is he who is entirely self-reliant, and who 
centers all his requirements in himself alone.—Cvcero. 


Slang is a foul pool at which every dunce fills his bucket, 
and then sets up as a fountain—Ambrose Bierce. 


Great is the art of beginning, but greater is the art of 
ending.—Longfellow. 


Every man has a sane spot some where.—Stephenson. 

Blessed are they who have the gift of making friends, 
for it is one of God’s best gifts. It involves many things, but 
above all, the power of going out of one’s self, and appre- 


ciating whatever is noble and loving in another—Thomas 


Hughes. 
Give us this day our daily work.—Anonymous. 


If you intend to work, there is no better place than right 
where you are.—Abraham Lincoln. 


Sanity lies in your ability to think individually and act 
collectively.—Hu bbard. 


Life gives nothing to men without great labor.—Horace. 
The man that’ll steal for you'll steal from you.— Gibson. 


Don’t start today with yesterday’s mud on your feet.— 
Margaret Prescott. 


Alumnae Nutrex be 


Mrs. Bessie Worthington Horne, who was graduated at 
Chowan, in ’89, is now living in Leonia, N. Y., and is a 
member of the artist club in New York. She is the wife 
of Dr. Herman Harrell Horne, who for many years has held 
the Chair of Philosophy in the University of New York. 


Mrs. J. C. Early, ’89, is at her home in Aulander, N. C. 


Mrs. Maggie Mitchell, nee Maggie Rice, ’83, is living 
in Windsor, N. C. 


Mrs. D. R. Britton, nee Sallie Shaw, ’95, is living in 
Colerain, N. C. She is now Secretary of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation of our college. 


Mrs. Julia Newsoms, ’68, is now living in Winton, N. 
C. Her daughter, Mrs. Julian Griffin, nee Kate N ewsoms, 
was graduated here in ’93, and is now living in Woodland, 


NEC, 


Mrs. Junius Bridger, nee Annie Cherry, 785, is at her 
home in Windsor. 


Mrs. J. H. Stephenson, nee Susie Fleetwood, ’78, is living 
in Pendleton, N. C. 


Mrs. J. P. Holloman, nee Grace Browne, ’85, is at her 
home in Rich Square, N. C. 


Miss Lela Shields, ’10, whose present home is in Daven- 
port, Iowa, is spending the winter in Severn, N. C. 


Miss Mary E. Vann, ’90, is at her home in Winton, N. C. 


Mrs. Mollie Harrell, nee Mollie Harrell, ’75, whose home 


is in Potecasi is visiting her son, Dr. J. N. Herre in Mur- 
freesboro. 
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Mrs. P. J. Long, nee Nannie Peebles, ’95, is at her home 
in Jackson, N. C. 


Mrs. J. B. Johnson, nee Rebecca Holloman, ’86, is living 
in Rich Square, N. C. 

Miss Daisy Bowers, ’05, whose home is in Littleton, NGG 
is now visiting her sister, Mrs. G. F. Gay, Garesbury, N. C. 

Miss Mae Benthall, ’08, was married to Mr. W. E. Whise- 
nant, September 24, 1916, and is now at home in Woodland, 
bet OF 


Mrs. J. H. Dempsey, nee Lettie Rice, 02, is living in 
Windsor, N. C. 


Mrs. J. H. Jenkins, nee Olivia Benthall, ’74, is living in 
Aulander, N. C. 


Mrs. H. T. Williams, nee Mary Savage, ’87, 1s now living 
in Chase City, Va. 

Mrs. Chloe Blalock, nee Chloe Parker, ’87, of Raleigh, 
is the principal of the school at Fuquay Springs, N. C. 


Mrs. W. CG. Riddick, nee Lillie Daniel, ’88, of Weldon, 
N. C., is wife of the President of A. and M. College, Raleigh. 


Mrs. John D. Briggs, nee Florence Dunn, of Wake Forest, 
is now living in Raleigh. Her son is a professor at Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Mrs. J. M. Barbee, nee Jennie Jones, whose home is in 
Raleigh, is spending the winter in Tampa, Fla. 


Mrs. C. E. Brewer, nee Love Bell, ’87, of Shawboro, 
N. C., is wife of President of Meredith College, Raleigh. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Lane Strahl 
announce the marriage 
of their daughter 
Clara Grace 
to 
Mr. William Thomas Love, Jr. 

On Wednesday, October the twenty-fifth 
one thousand, nine hundred and sixteen 
Blackwell Memorial Baptist Church 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina 


Miss Strahl was a member of the class, 712. 


The Chowan Club at Winton gave a play at the town hall 
in Murfreesboro, October the fifteenth, the proceeds from 
which will help to pay for the chapel chairs. 


Miss Helen Winborne, 716, is now studying piano at 
Peabody, Baltimore Md. 


Miss Rose Nowell, ’16, is pursuing further studies in Eng- 
lish at Stetson University, DeLand, Florida. 


Exchange Department 


Frances Bentuary, Eprror. 


In our department we trust that our opinions shall be 
for the mutual benefit of those criticised and the critics. We 
shall be frank in our criticisms and yet always friendly, for 
do not these two go hand-in-hand ¢ 

Much good may be realized in exchanging magazines— 
we are able to point out the mistakes of each other, we are 
brought in close touch with the school life of other colleges 
and we are unified into the one great purpose to train and 
fit ourselves for the most efficient service in life. 

During the past month several magazines from other col- 
leges have come to our library. We greatly appreciate 
these, and hope that a number will come to us every month. 

Among the magazines are: “The Wake Forest Student,” 
and “The Red and White.” | 

“The Student” for October is an especially good issue. 
All of its departments show good work on the part of its 
editors. The five poems are very good and well-constructed. 
“A Southern Autumn” deserves special mention. The 
stories, also, are good. “The Mountain Man” is very vivid 
and is not overdrawn as are many articles written on this 
subject. The author of “Up To Delphi” has excellent style 
and the description is very good. “The Romance of Joy” 
is a racy, wide-awake story. Its climax is a bit surprising 
and adds much to the story. The writer of “The War 
and Literature” convinces us in a very forceful way that 
war is a great source of stimulation to national literature. 
We who were not fortunate enough to hear it delivered are 
glad of the opportunity to read this well-constructed, logi- 
cal oration. The Editorial, Alumni and Athletic Depart- 
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ments are especially interesting, and bid fair for a good 
year. 

“The Red and White” is very good with the exception of 
its quantity. We wonder why you do not have some short 
stories and essays. It would make your magazine much 
more attractive, and judging from the quality of the articles 
you have you are capable of producing excellent material. 
The three editorials are very good, and show that A. and M. 
students are loyal to their college and state. “Doctor 
Quack”’ is a great truth told in a very forceful way. “Wanted 
—A Time Budget” is a splendid idea, and one that many 
college students might adopt to their advantage. The one 
poem, “When the Corn’s Laid By,” is clever. All of your 
departments are well-balanced and show expenditure of time 
and thought. 
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Anne Hasseltine Circle (Y. W. A.) Notes 


Inez BENTHALL, 717. 


Our Y. W. A. work began with renewed energy this year 
and we feel that much good will result from our efforts. 

At the end of last year a committee of several girls was 
appointed to write during the summer to the new students 
who would be with us this year. September 8 the Y. W. A. 
gave them an informal “Get Acquainted Reception” and at 
once they began to feel at home. The feature of the evening 
was an interesting contest. This proved to be the means 
by which very girl learned the names of her next door neigh- 
bors. 

Sunday night, September 24th, a very impressive meeting 
of the Anne Hasseltine Circle was held in the college chapel, 
this being the occasion when new girls joined with us. The 
subject for the meeting was “Light.” The officers and coun- 
selor of the circle were seated around the table on which a 
taper burned brightly. One by one the new girls lighted 
their tapers from this as they marched from the chapel. 
Even as these girls received light from the taper may we 
get light from the great light—Christ, and shed it forth in 
the dark corners. As a result of this meeting about forty 
girls joined the circle, which made an enrollment of seventy- 
five. : 

In order that each girl may appear on the program at 
regular intervals the circle has been divided into eight 
groups, each group being responsible for one of the eight 
missionary programs. 

October 8th, the Rev. Mr. Stukenbrok, of Jackson, N. C., 
gave us an interesting stereopticon lecture on Japan, which 
proved instructive as well as entertaining. He will give 
us two others soon on China and Home Missions. 
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October 15th the Y. W. A. program was very unusual. 
It consisted in live moving pictures representing the man- 
ners and customs of the foreigners in business, home and 
religious life. 

The feature of the program November 12th was a debate 
or discussion concerning the relative value of educational, 
medical, and evangelistic missionary work ontheforeign field. 
The discussion on each phase of the work was instructive 
to the hearers, but the medical division won. 

The “Evening Watch” (our prayer service for each day) 
has started off with much interest, which indicates its im- 
portance to the life of a school girl. There have already 
been many helpful discussions on subjects as: 

“Work I did in church last summer.” 

“How I can get the most out of this year.” 

“Christian virtues.” 

“Women of the Bible” and many others of equal import- 
ance.” 

We are expecting Mrs. Mason of Charlotte, N. C., to be 
with us soon, She is the State Y. W. A. Leader, and we 
feel that her coming will inspire us to do greater things. 
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As We Hear It 


Lortre Harreut. 
“Flave you registered yet?’ Elsie Benthall asked Miss 
Cobb, taking her to be a new student. 


Grace Sykes: “Who got the first honor in scholarship last 
year ?” 


Alma Freeman: ‘Pauline Eley, I think.” 


Freshie: “Well, I wonder what she’s going to do with 
that ?” 


Katherine Taylor, seated at the piano, calls to a crowd 
of girls: ‘““Have any of you got any rag?” (meaning music. ) 

Newish: ‘Yes, I’ve got a wash rag.” 

V. B.: “We’re going to have Evening Watch tonight.” 

Esther Shearon: “What are you going to watch ?”’ 

Quire A ConTRAST. 

Miss Parker: ‘“He’s a lawyer, I think.” 

Rosa Whitley: “No, he isn’t either.” 

Miss Parker: ‘Well, what does he do?” 

Rosa Whitley: “He teaches a Sunday school class.” 


Nettie Lewis says she believes Miss Herring knows more 
about English than she does, but then sometimes she doubts 
whether she does or not. 

Hearing a bell just as she is napping over an English 
lesson, Snyder calls out to Esther, her neighbor: “What 
time is it, Esther ?”’ 

Esther: “Well, it ought to be half-past nine, but our slg 
must be slow ’cause it’s only twenty-nine minutes past nine.’ 


Janie Parker and Mattie Macon Norman were coming 
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from church when Miss Norman suddenly exciaimed: “Oh, 
I forgot all about it!” 


“What?” asked Miss Parker. 


“Oh! pape told me to give Preacher Keaton his regards. 
and I didn’t even bring ’em.” replied Miss Norman very 
much distressed. 


There was great wailing and gnashing of teeth when 
some of the girls spied their names on the bulletin board, 
assigned to their classes by the classification committee. 
After all, its rather a hard thing to come face to face with 
ourselves sometimes, and see where we really stand. 


Helen Willams: ‘Anybody got a dictionary that don’t be- 
long to them? I’ve lost mine.” 


Lucile Menzel: “You might ask Katherine Taylor about 
it. From the enormous words she has been using lately, 
she must have swallowed one.” 


Leola McCullers: “Say, Katherine, when will Dr. Fut- 
rell’s brother finish at Meredith 2?” 


Margaret Whittington (a newish): “Say, somebody tell 
me where the drawing house is?” (meaning the art studio.) 


The President of the Student Government Association 
came over to the new building the other night, and 
rushing into Ethyl Snider’s room cried out: “What in the 
world is wrong over here, is the building on fire?” 


Snyder looked up and replied quietly: “Oh no, it’s only 
Helen Williams practicing voice,” and went on with her 
studying. | 

Some lovers prefer moonlight, but Lucile Menzel and 


Katherine Taylor prefer Days (see?) 


Janie Parker talking to Lucile Britton: “Isn’t Stetson 
(University) at DeLand, Florida ?’ 
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Gladys Lassiter: “Stetson who?” 


Louise Holland says if there is anybody she likes better 
than Janie Parker, it’s her brother, Raleigh. 


Mattie Macon Norman has her a “Phil” of W. F. C. 


Miss Lette (on English class): “Who is the principal 
character in the Iliad?” 


Trene Searboro: ‘‘Homer.” 


This is my only hope 

That there is such a thing as dope 
Down town. 

Freshman English can be forgot 

And no more notes ther’ll be to jot 
With a frown. 


But, alas! when I awake 
I find the dope proved a fake 
To me, 
For Linn’s Essentials stare at me still 
And now I seem almost ill. 


Conseript fathers, and immortal gods 

Save and deliver from Herring’s rod 
Poor me. 

Grant that when this year be over 

English I will torment no more. 


Then, oh gee! 
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WYNN BROS. 


Murfreesboro’s Greatest Store 


Headquarters for College Students 


Interesting showing of exclusive fall and winter styles in 
WOMEN’S SUITS AND COATS 


at extremely moderate prices. Reproductions of imported models from the 
foremost Paris shops. 


Prices Ranging from $10 to $25 


DRESS GOODS 


Newest weaves and colorings are shown in the woolen fabrics in Plaids, Solids 
and Roman Stripes. 


SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Season’s smartest styles in walking and dress boots in QUEEN QUALITY 
BOSTON FAVORITE, DOLLY MADISON, and other 
desirable makes. 


Attractive Models in Waists and Silk Petticoats 
CORRECT CORSETRY 


Corsets for the new figure. The new fashions demand new lines which can be 
attained only by the latest corsetry. Once use the celebrated “AMERI- 
CAN LADY” and you will have no other corset. 


Prices Range from $1 to $7 


Artistic Line of Stationery always on hand. School supplies, etc. 


NOTION DEPARTMENT 


Replete in all lines—Gloves, Neckwear, Hosiery, Etc. 


Yours to serve, 


VV YININ “BR@s, 


G. & R. BARRETT 


INCORPORATED 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


225 WATER STREET 


NORFOLK, VA. 


WE CATER TO THE BEST TRADE IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA AND VIRGINIA, WITH THE 
BEST GOODS 


R. SEWELL 


Dealer in 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 
CONFECTIONS AND CIGARS A SPECIALTY 
THE SEWELL HOUSE 


RATES REASONABLE 


R. SEWELL, PROPRIETOR MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


C. K. HARVEY 
Architect & General Contractor 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Water-Proof Cement Blocks 
MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


CITIZENS BANK 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


Increases in strength every year 


Its building and real estate yield the 
largest returns, on its investments, of 
any bank in this or any adjoining 
COUNtV.2 ane: % 3 es 2 


Is your name on our books? If not, 
let us place it there. 


YOUR ACCOUNT 
APPRECIATED 


Hirshberg Art Company 
Art, Drawing and 
Engineering Supplies 

418 N. Howard St. 


Baltimore, ss se 2 Maryland 


i. Vau h DON’T FORGET 
Bhat. H. Nicholson's 


WHEN IN NEED 


Dry Goods, A FULL LINE OF 


Notions, Shoes, ng 
Clothing, 


And all Toilet Articles, Choice Line 
Hardware, of Stationery and Notions, Millinery 


E - Department, Pictures Framed on Short 
C Notice, a Full Line of all Descriptions 
MURFREESBORO, | T. H. NICHOLSON 

N. C. Murfreesboro, :: North Carolina 


Edenton Ice and Cold Storage Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Ice Dealers 
Pure Crystal Ice Made from 
Distilled Water 


Ice in Carload Lots and Bagged 
a Specialty 


Your Patronage is Solicited 


PLANTS AT EDENTON AND AHOSKIE, N. C. 


THE HOME 


GOOD PRINTING 


WE GUARANTEE OUR 
WORK 


——= PRICES RIGHT 


TRY US WITH AN ORDER FOR 
JOB PRINTING 


~~ 


YOUR STATIONERY, BUSINESS CARDS, VISITING 
CAKDS, ANYTHING YOU NEED. 


WE PRINT THIS MAGAZINE 


MUTUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. S. FARMER, MANAGER 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


GO TO 


C. W. Gardner’s L. M. Futrell, M. D. 


FOR DRUGS, Physician 
SODA WATER, and Surgeon 
CIGARS, Office on first floor of 
TOILET ARTICLES, New Drug Store 


FRESH CANDIES, 
| Murfreesboro, N. C. 


Murfreesboro, N. C. 


Sates 
J. N. Lawrence 
Phone 19 
Dealer in 
G.N. Harrell, M. D. 
Fine Family Groceries Ce 
Murfreesboro, N.C. 
Nee: 


Bey 


Murfreesboro, 


Chowan College 


FOUNDED 1848 


Full A. B. Course in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. Courses in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Physical Culture and Domestic 
Science. Healthful location. Beautiful 
campus and grounds consisting of forty- 
one acres. Rooms reserved in order of 


application. Catalog on request. 


Spring term opens January third, nineteen 


hundred and seventeen. 


AS 


BOARD, ROOM, LITERARY TUITION 


AND INCIDENTALS, $166. 


G. E. LINEBERRY, President 


North Carolina 


Albemarle Steam 
N : 4 Cc When in doubt what to read 
avigation Wompany READ “THE COLUMNS” 
When in doubt how to spend half a 
dollar 


SUBSCRIBE TO “THE COLUMNS” 


Steel Steamers 
Carolina and Virginia 


When you have a thought to express 


From Franklin, Va., Mondays and Fridays for 
Tunis, N. C., and intermediate landings. 

From Tunis, N. C., Thursdays and Saturdays 
for Franklin, Va., and intermediate land- 
ings. 


STEAMER CAROLINA 


From Murfreesboro, N. C., Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays for Tunis and Edenton, 
N. C., and intermediate landings. 

From Edenton, N. C., Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays for Tunis and Murfrees- 

# boro, N. C., and intermediate landings. 


W.M. Scott, Gen.Pass. Agt. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 


When your business falls off 


ADVERTISE THROUGH “THE 
COLUMNS” 


For Our Ads Bring Best Results 


K. TAYLOR, 
Business Manager 


FOR YOUR 


Staple and Fancy Groceries 


FRUITS AND CONFECTIONARIES 


GO TO 


UNDERWOOD BROS. 


MURFREESBORO. N. C. 


PHONE 7 
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